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FLOWERS OF ALL HUE, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.—Mixton. 
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OF A SOUTHERN MATRON. may seem indolent, because there are so ma- Spell imitate, said mamma. 


CHAP. VI. 


“Mrs. Page —Sir Hugh, my husband says my son 
profits nothing in the world at his book: I pray you 
ask him some questions in his accidence.” 

“ Evans.—Come hither, William, hold up your head, 


come.”’ 


After the departure of our Connecticut 
teacher Mr. Bates, Papa resolved to carry on 
our education himself. We were to rise by 
daylight, that he might pursue his accustom- 
ed ride over the fields after breakfast. New 
writing books were taken out and ruled, fresh 
quills laid by their side, our task carefully 
committed to memory, and we sat with a mix- 
ture of docility and curiosity, to know how 
he would manage as a teacher. The first 
three days our lessons being on trodden 
ground, and ourselves under the impulse of 
novelty, we were very amiable, he very pater- 
nal; en the fourth, John was turned out of the 
room, Richard was pronounced a mule, and I 
went sobbing to mamma as if my heart would 
break, while papa said he might be compelled 
to ditch rice fields, but he never would under- 
take to teach children again. _, 

A slight constraint was thrown over the 
family for a day or two, but it soon wore off, 
and he returned to his good nature. For three 
weeks we were as wild as fawns, until mam- 
ma’s attention was attracted by my sun-burnt 
complexion, and my brothers’ torn clothes. 

This will never answer, said she to papa. 
Look at Cornelia’s face! It is as brown as a 
chinquapin. Richard has ruined his new 
suit, and John has cut his leg with the car- 
penter’s tools. I have half a mind to keep 
school for them myself. 

Papa gave a slight whistle, which seemed 
rather to stimulate than check her resolution. 

Cornelia, said she, go directly to your bro- 
thers, and prepare your books for to-morrow. 
I will teach you. 

The picture about to be presented is not 
overwrought. I am confident of the sympa- 
thy of many a mother, whose finger has been 
kept on a word in the dictionary so long a 
time, that her pupils, forgetting her vocation, 
have lounged through the first interruptions 
and finished with a frolic. _ 

One wo ‘d suppose that the=retirement of 
8 plantat.on was the most appropriate spot for 
a mother and her children to give and receive 
instruction. Not so, for instead of a limited 
household, her dependants are increased to a 
number which would constitute a village. 
She is obliged to listen to cases of grievance, 
is @ nurse to the sick, distributes the half 











ny under her who perform trivial services, | 
but the very circumstance of keeping so ma- | 
ny menials in order is an arduous one, and 
the keys of her establishmert are a care of 
which a northern housekeeper. knows noth- 
ing, and include a very extensive class of 
duties. Many fair, and evew aristocratic 
girls, if we may use this phrase in our re-| 
publican country, who grace a ball room, or 
lollin a liveried carriage, may be seen with 
these steel talismans, presiding over store 
houses, and measuring with the accuracy and 
conscientiousness of a shopman, the daily 
allowance of the family; or cutting homespun 
suits, for days together, for the young and 
the old slaves under their charge; while ma- 
trons, who would ring a bell for their pocket 
handkeréhief to be brought to them, will act 
the part of a surgeon or physician, with a 
promptitude and skill, which would excite 
astonishment ina stranger. Very frequently, 
slaves, like children, will only take medicine 
from their superiors, andin this case the 
planter’s wife or daughter ig admirably fitted 
to aid them. “i . 

There are few establishments where all! 
care and responsibility devolves on the mas- | 
ter, and even then the superintendence of a 
large domestic circle, and the rites of hospi- 
tality, demand so large a portion of the mis- 
tress’s time, as leaves her but little oppor- 
tunity for systematic teaching in her family. 
In this case she is wise to seek en efficient 
tutor, still appropriating those opportunities 
which perpetually arise under the same roof, 
to improve their moral and religious culture, 
and cultivate those sympathies which exalt 
these precious beings from children to friends. 

The young, conscientious, ardent mother 
must be taught this by experience. She has 
a jealousy at first of any mstruction that 
shall come between their dawning minds and 
her own, and is only taught by the constantly 
thwarted recitation, that in tais country, at 
least, good housekeeping andgood teaching 
cannot be combined. 

But to return to my narratwe. The morn- 
ing after mamma’s order, we essembled at ten 
o’clock. There was a little trepidation in 
her manner, but we loved her too well to an- 
noy her by noticing it. Her education had 
been confined to mere rudiments, and her 
good senge led her only to conduct our read- 
ing, writing, and spelling. 

We stood in a line. 

Spell irrigate, said she. Just then the 
coachman entered, and bowing, said, maussa 
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We did not spell irrigate, we all exclaimed. | 

Oh, no, said she, irrigate. 

By the time the two words were well 
through, Chloe, the most refined of our co- 
loured circle appeared. 

Will mistress please to medjure out some 
calomel for Syphax, who is feverish and on- 
restless?* 

During mamma’s visit to the Doctor’s shop 
as the medicine closet was called, we turned 
the inkstand over on her mahogany table, and 
wiped it up with our pocket handkerchiefs. It 
required some time to cleanse and arrange 
ourselves, and just as we were seated and had 
advanced a little way on our orthographical 
journey, maum Phillis, entered with her usual 
drawl, Little maussa want for nurse, mar’m. 

While this operation was going on, we ga- 
thered round mamma to play bo-peep with 
the baby, until even she forgot our lessons. 
At length the little pet was dismissed with 
the white drops still resting on his red lips, 
and our line was formed again. 

Mamma’s next interruption after success- 


| fully issuing a few words wes to settle a quar- 


rel between La’ Fayette and Venus, two little 
blackies, who were going through their daily 
drill, in learning torub the furniture, which 
with brushing flies at meals constitutes the 
first instruction for house servants. These 
important and classical personages rubbed 
about a stroke to the minute on each side of 
the cellaret, rolling up their eyes and making 
grimaces at each other. At this crisis they 
had laid claim to the same rubbing-cloth; 
mamma stopped the dispute by ordering my 
seamstress Flora, who was sewing for me, to 
apply the weight of her thimble, that long- 
known weapon of offence, as well as imple- 
ment of industry, to their organ of firmness. 

Spell accentuate, said mamma, whose fin- 
ger had slipped from the column. 

No, no, that is not the place, we exclaimed, 
rectifying the mistake. 

Spell irritate, said she, with admirable cool- 
ness, and John fairly succeeded, just as the 
overseer’s son, a sallow little boy with yel- 
low hair, and blue homespun dress, came in 
with his hat on, and kicking up one foot for 
manners said, Fayther says as how he wants 
master Richard’s horse to help tote some tet- 
ters to tother field. 

This pretty piece of alliteration was com- 
plied with, after some remonstrance from 
brother Dick, and we finished our column. 





* Uneasy. + Potatoes. 
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At this crisis, before we were fairly seated“at 
writing, mamma was: moned to the hall 
to one of the field hands, who had received 
an injury in the ancle froma hoe. Papaand 
the overseer being at a distance, she was ob- 
liged to superintend the wound. Weall fol- 
lowed her, La Fayette and Venus bringing 
up the rear. She inspected the sufferer’s 
great foot, covered with blood and perspira- 
tion, superintended a bath, prepared a heal- 
ing application, and bound it on with her own 
delicate hands, first quietly tying a black 
apron over her white dress. Here was no 
shrinking, no hiding of the eyes, and while 
extracting some extraneous substance from 
the wound, her manner was as resolute as it 
was gentle and consoling. This episode 
gave Richard an opportunity to unload his 
pockets of groundnuts, and treat us there- 
with. We were again seated at our writing 
books, and were going on swimmingly with 
“A void evil company,”’ when‘a little crow-mind- 
er, hoarse from his late occupation, came in 
with a basket of eggs and said, 

“Mammy Phillis send Missis some egg for 
buy ma’am; she ain’t so bery well, and ax for 
some ’baccer.” 

It took a little time to pay for the eggs and 
send to the store room for the Virginia weed, 
of which opportunity we availed ourselves to 
draw figures on our slates: mamma reproved 
us, and we were resuming our duties, when 
the cook’s son approached and said, 

“Missis, Daddy Ajax say he been broke 
de axe, and ax me for ax you for len him de 
new axe.” 


This made us shout out with laughter, and | 


the business was scarcely settled, when the 
dinner horn sounded. That evening a car- 
riage full of friends arrived fiom the city to 
pass a week with us, and thus ended mam- 
ma’s experiment in teaching. 

Our Summers were usually passed at 
Springland, a pine-settlement, where about 
twenty families resorted at that season of the 
year. We were fortunate to find a French 
lady already engaged in teaching, from whom 
I took lessons on the piano-forte and guitar. 
The Summer passed swiftly away. Papa was 
delighted with my facility in French, in which 
my brothers were also engaged, and we were 
happy to retain Madame d’Anville in our 
own family, on our return to Roseland. 

In the middle of November a stranger was 
announced to Papa, and a young man of very 
prepossessing appearance entered with a 
letter. It proved to be from our teacher Mr. 
Bates. The contents were as follows: 

“Respected Sir.—I now sit down to write to 
you, to inform you that I am well, as also are 
Sir and Mar’m, my sister Nancy, and all the 
rest of our folks except aunt Patty, who is 
but poorly, having attacks of the rheumatiz, 
and shortness of breath. I should add, that 
Mrs. Prudence Bates, (who after the regular 
publishment on the Church doors for three 
Sundays, was united to me in the holy bands 
ef wedlock, by our minister Mr. Ezekiel Dun- 
gan,) is in a good state of health, at this 








present, though her uncle,by her father’s side, 
has been sick of jaundice, a complaint that 
has been off and on with him for a conside- 
rable spell. 

“The bearer of this epistle is Parson Dun- 
can’s son, by name Mr. Charles Duncan, a 
very likely young man, but poorly in health, 
and Dr. Hincks says, going down to Charles- 
ton may set him up. I have the candor to 
say, that I think him, on some accounts, a 
more proper teacher than your humble ser- 
vant, having served his time at a regular col- 
lege edication. 

“I have taken to farming, and lot upon see- 
ing the Carolina seeds come up that you 
gave me. Our folks say that I speak quite 
outlandish since I come home, and when I 
told neighbor Holt tother day about growing 
corn,and spoke about somebody that was 
raised in a certain place, he as good as laugh- 
ed in my face, and said it sounded curious. 

“J have tried a heap to make our folks bile 
the hominy Miss Wilton give me as they do 
at Roseland, but it is the very pictur of swill, 
and I must say the hogs eat it a nation faster 
than we do. When I told aunt Patty that 
Southern folks ate clabber, she rolled up her 
eyes, and wondered I could abide to sit at ta- 
ble with such critturs, and though I told her 
that it was genteel, and that I stomached it 
very well, she can’t no how git over it, and 
makes me feel very curious by telling every 
body that happens in how they eat hogs’ vic- 
tuals down at Charleston. 

“Sister Nancy was very much obligated by 
the fans and Wasket Miss Neely sent her, and 
was in &@ gyey', mage at niggers doing any 
thing so tasty, and they were all astonished 


when I toldthem how the white folks buy 


what the niggers make and what alaying up 
they can git if they have a mind to, jist from 
nick-nacks, and eggs, and potatoes and soon. 

“Mrs. Prudence admires the Thomson’s 
Seasons Mr. John sent her. She has kivered 
it with a bit of blue homespun, and put it up 
safe. 

“J didn’t say nothing to none on you about 
a keg of shrimps, that I brought on here from 
Charleston. When I got here, Mr. Wilton, 
they werea sight for mortal eyes! Nobody 
could tell which was head or which was tail. 
A perfect regiment of critturs had took hold 
on’em, and when [ told our folks how much 
nicer and delicater they were than lobsters, 
they began to twit me, andI ’aint hearn the 
last of it yit. [only wish I could have pre- 
served the live siock fora museum. 

“I send by Mr, Duncan some long necked 
squashes, and russet apples of my own rais- 
ing. The folks tere stare like mad, when I 
tell them you eai punkins biled like squash. 

“I have writ amuch longer letter than I 
thought on, but somehow it makes me chirpy 
to think of Rosdand, though the young folks 
were obstreperojs. 

“Give my love nevertheless to them, and 
Miss Wilton, and all the little ones, as also I 
would not forget Daddy Jacque, whom I con- 
sider, notwithstanding his colour, as a very 





respectable person. I cannot say as much 
for Jim, who was an eternal thorn in my side, 
by reason of his quickness at mischief, and 
his slowness at waiting upon me, and I take 
this opportunity of testifying, that I believe 
if he had been in New England he would 
have had his deserts before this; but you South- 
ern folks do put up with an unaccountable 
sight from niggers, and I hope Jim will not 
be allowed his full tether, if so be Mr. Charles 
should take my situation in your family. 
often tell our folks how I used to catch up a 
thing and do it rather than wait for half a do- 
zen on ’em to take their own time. If 1 lived 
to the age of Methusalem,I never could git 
that composed, quiet kind of way you south- 
ern folks have of waiting on the niggers. | 
only wish they could see Aunt Patty move 
when the rheumatiz is off—if she isn’t spry, 
I don’t know. 
«Excuse all errors, 
“Yours to serve, 
JOSEPH BATES.” 

I detected a gentle, half comical smile on 
Mr. Duncan’s mouth as he raised his splen- 
did eyes to papa, while delivering Mr. Bates’ 
letter, but he soon walked to the window, and 
asked me some questions about the Cherokee- 
rose hedge, and other objects in view which 
were novelties to him. I felt instantly that 
he was a gentleman, by the atmosphere of re- 
finement which was thrown over him, and I 
saw that Papa sympathized with me, as with 
graceful courtesy he welcomed him to Rose- 
land. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE @OLDIERS’ MOUNT. 


Amone the many vestiges which the abo- 
rigines of our country have left behind them, 
to preserve the remembrance that such be- 
ings once existed, none seems more properly 
adapted to the purpose than the numerous 
tumuli, or mounds of earth which rise up in 
almost every forest, and speak in a language 
not to be misunderstood, “here lie the fathers 
of a once powerful, but now almost extin- 
guished race of*men.” These tumuli, how- 
ever, do not all seem to be dedicated tothe re- 
lics of departed spirits, nor do they all contain 
the bones of human beings. On the contra- 
ry, many of the largest seem to have been 
erected for a different purpose, if not by a 
different race of men. The smaller ones, 
however, appear to have been used as ceme- 
teries for the dead, and contain not only the 
bones of human skeletons, but also numerous 
specimens of Indian idolatry, as beautiful 
ruby coloured stones, and such like trifling 
gewgaws, with which their more degenerate 
sons seem so excessively delighted at the. 
present day. The larger mounds are muclr 
fewer in number, at great distances apart, 
and seem better calculated for the purposes 
of war, than the less pompous and more sol. 
emn obsequies of burial. Of this class we 
have a fine specimen about one mile and @ 
half southeast of the city of Macon, Georgia, 
on the eastern branch of the Oakmulgee river,. 





significantly called the “Soldiers’ Mound.” 
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Like most curiosities, it has been suffered 
to lie almost unnoticed by persons living in 
its immediate vicinity, though it affords mat- 
ter of considerable interest to almost every 
traveller. Under this prevailing feeling of 
apathy, it is enclosed in such a manner by 
fencing as to prevent any person on horse- 
back approaching very near it. Consequent- 
ly our visiting party were under the necessity 
of turning pedestrians, before they could ex- 
perience the pleasure of beholding it. After 
crossing the elegant bridge which leads from 
the main town to East Macon, we entered a 
blind and thickly overshadowed pathway, 
which led us immediately down the banks of 
the deep, still Oakmulgee; and after crossing 
various ditches and fences, and brushing the 
dew from numerous leaves and spires of 
grass, we found ourselves emerging from the 
depth of the dark wood in an oblique direc- 
tion from the banks of the deep river into an 
open field, at the end of which the tumulus 
years its ancient brow, a truly isolated spec- 
tacle, when contrasted with the appearance 
of the flat alluvial country which surrounds 
it. At the first view of the mound I could 
not conceive for what purpose so enormous a 
mass of earth could ever have been gathered 
together: yet that it was done by human 
power, the proofs appeared too evident and 
convincing to admit of a well-grounded doubt. 
Its studied situation and exact proportions 
are not the least among these proofs, though 
it must have been the work of years, and 
reared many years ago. In fact while stand- 
ing upon its lofty summit and viewing the 
surrounding country, one is almost ready to 
imagine it another Babel, the design of whose 
elevation was no less than to pierce the very 
skies. On the ground, however, of some 
faint historical reminiscences, and slight 
circumstantial evidence, men of extensive 
knowledge and good judgment have been led 
to conjecture the probability of there once 
existing in this Southern clime, a half civil- 
ized race of men, whose greater ingenuity 
had prompted them to further advances in the 
arts and sciences, than the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians. In fact, we have some 
striking evidences of such a state of things 
in the erection of the ‘Temple of the Sun’ in 
Mexico. That sucha race existed, we have 
but little doubt: that they are now extinct, and 
have been so for years, appears to be equal- 
ly evident. The ultimate conclusion then 
appears to be, that they were destroyed by 
some hostile, designing foes. Probably, the 
envious spirit of \.e barbarians of the north, 
prompted them to bear down upon them like 
@ rushing torrent from the mountains in the 
cessation of winter and the melting of the 
snow, verifying in our western and less anti- 
quated world a similar state of things to 
that which once transpired in the east. 
Henee the erection of the larger tumulus of 
earth, for the purpose of protecting and de- 
fending the builders from the invasions of their 
enemies, and of the smaller ones, for the 
purpose of interring their fallen soldiery with 








the honors of war. The Soldiers’ Mound, as 
I before stated, must have been reared ages 
ago, inasmuch as there are tobe seen grow- 
ing on its sides and its summit, very large 
towering oaks several feet in diameter, which 
look as if they had stood the shock of earth- 
quakes, as well as the tempest’s rage, for days 
innumerous as the leaves that flutter on their 
boughs. The mound itself is several hun- 
dred feet in diameter at its base, and more 
than a hundred feet in elevation, being nearly 
as many across the flat surface of its summit. 
It is built in a perfectly pyramidal form, being 
gradually tapered upward from its base, in 
exact proportions throughout its circumfer- 
ence. Some individual of a lofty imagina- 
tion once planted a garden on its summit, 
which, however, has recently gone into utter 
decay. From this height, the view of the 
surrounding country is pleasing and sublime. 
To the South, a large forest of pine, inter- 
mingled with occasional patches of oak and 
hickory is to be seen, through whose dense 
body the sluggish Oakmulgee winds its way 
with slow, but steady pace. On the North, 
old Fort Hill rises majestically upwards in 
gradual ascension from the bed of the river, 
and maintains an elevated station among the 
hillocks which surround it, overlooking the 
village of East Macon, which lies at its foot, 
and bearing on its sloping sides the scattered 
and newly formed village of Troy. On its 
summit, Fort Hawkins rears her ancient 
watch towers, some distance above her more 
impregnable walls of defence. It however, at 
present, exhibits quite a dilapidated condi- 
tion, much ofits wooden s#tructare having gone 
to decay, and many of the bricks being thrown 
down. The beautiful grove of native forest 
growth, so elegantly pruned by the soldiers 
more than twenty years ago, which covers its 
brow, is too exquisitely romantic to escape 
the glance of the most careless traveller who 
passes itin the stage. Farther to the left, 
the infant city* of Macon rears its spires and 
elegantly built houses high in air, while the 
lofty hills which surround it on the west, with 
their fine and numerous edifices, add much 
to the sublimity of the scene. A little to the 
right of these, the beautiful village of Pine- 
ville, may be partially seen through the aca- 
demic grove which contains a noble edifice 
sacred to the cause of education and science. 

As all absorbing as the surrounding sce- 
nery might have been to us, there was an ob- 
ject in our immediate vicinity, which attract- 
ed much of our attention. This was a small 
mound of earth with a rough stone at its 
head, bearing the inscription of some almost 
illegible letters upon its face concerning the 
interment of two soldiers,t who were also 
brothers. Their name has entirely escaped 
my memory, though it was rudely carved 
upon the stone which marked their resting 
place. Their history is short, as told me by 





* Macon has been incorporated as a city by the Le- 
gislature of Georgia. It was founded in 1823, and at 
present contains about five thousand inhabitants. 








t Hence the title of the mound. 








a young lady of M —~. During the late 
war with Great P ain and the Indians, a 
soldier belonging t6 the American camp, at 
that time stationed at Fort Hawkins, which 
lies about one mile north of the mound, was 
seen to retire to this spot in the shades of 
evening, and kneel in lonely silent devotion. 
His piety soon became proverbial, and his 
brother who first discovered him was much 
affected by it, and afterwards joined him in 
his vesper oblations to heaven. Ere the re- 
moval of the army from this station, it was 
the unfortunate lot of the two brothers to fall 
victims to some epidemical] disease, as they 
were both foreigners. In just remembrance 
of their virtues, their fellow soldiers buried 
them at the very spot where they had offered 
their daily devotions. After gazing upon 
this consecrated mound of interment, and 
while musing upon the circumstances which 
have caused their humble names to be re- 
membered by posterity, I composed a number 
of verses relating to this subject, from which 
the following are selected. 
T'was here while life was buoyant in his veins 
That one was often seen to kneel in prayer, 
That heaven might wipe from off his heart the stains 
Which wordly sin had perpetrated there. 
To him the din of war was bitter strife, 
Such as barbaric powers might love to see, 
Who glory in the useless waste of life 
And joy to captivate the brave and free. 
And oft at twilight’s consecrated hour, 
He loved to wander from the busy camp, 
Through yon thick wood, yon wild Arcadian bower, 
With nought to guide him but a flickering lamp. 
To this high mound, reared by some ancient race 
He ever bent his footsteps with delight; 
To this lone spot, the soldier’s resting place, 
He came and bowed him in the stilly night. 
The words he uttered heaven alone could know, 
For deep and silent were his reveries, 
As when the murmuring waters scarcely flow, 
Or gentle zephyrs die among the trees. 
Yet fancy might conjecture what he said 
When to yon blissful worlds his soul seemed driven— 
Where all he loved on earth, save one, had fled— 
Methinks he prayed, “‘O take me to that heaven!” 

* * * + aa > * 
Fond memory exerts its pleasing sway, 
And thoughts from distant years before me rise 
Of two fond hearts who slumber ‘neath this clay, 
Which now a stranger blesses with his sighs. 
Sleep, brothers, sleep in lonely silence here, 
Far from the tumult of the giddy crowd, 
While sympathy lets fall a humble tear 
Worth more to you than marbles to the proud. 

OSCAR. 








OBUQVARYW. 


Diep, August 12th, at Dr. Marks’ Academy, Miss 
Resecca CATHERINE CALHOUN, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Joseph Calhoun, in her sixteenth year. 

She died in the bloom of youth agacrifice to her at- 
tachment to a friend, whose pillow she smoothed in 
the agonies of death. She was the favorite of her 
schoolmates, and none who knew her but will lament 
her early death. Possessing a mind superior to most of 
her age, she looked yearn | to the close of her studies 
as only changing the enjoyments of the academy for 
those of the fireside, where she might perform the 
pleasing duty of comforting her parents in their de- 
clining years. 

Beloved by all who knew her, and cherished with 
no common attachment by her respected father, the 
only consolation that can be offered them is, in the ex. 
pressive lines of Campbell, that 

“Her spirit hath returned to Him, 
Who gave its heavenly spark, 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall = 

When thou thyself art dark. 
No, it shall live again and shine, 

By Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 

And took the sting from death,” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYF®, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF " /f ITZ. 

One beautiful evening of July, . rear 
1830, a gay party having sallied fou aa 
theatre at Paris, set out for a stro. . the 


boulevard St. Antoine. The new piece they 
had just been witnessing, and particularly 
the approaching election of deputies, were 
the chief topics of their conversation. They 
were all in the heyday of youth, with spirits 
full of life and fire, clerks, sons of wealthy 
tradesmen, students, in short, a party bent 
on frolic, who permitted not a girl to escape 
without some word of banter, nor a circum- 
stance to pass without converting it into a 
joke. Whey were proceeding to visit a neigh- 
boring confectionary, to spend the remainder 
of the evening, when an interesting specta- 
cle put a stop to their progress. A white 
poodle-dog, holding in his mouth a stick on 
which was fastened a paper-lantern, came up 
to them with an air of gravity, and seemed as 
if listening to the strains of a hand-organ 
that was heard playing behind him. An old 
man, with snow-white hair, and of venerable 
appearance, now and then turned the handle 
of his organ, inviting with its occasional 
strains those who passed by to listen to his 
music and bestow a few sous for his reward. 
He was led by a young, cleanly dressed girl, 
who had pulled her straw hat so far down 
over her eyes, and held her head so low, that 
you might conjecture her features, but you 
could not discern them. 

The young girl’and the dog were greater 
inducements than the organ-player himself, 
for the gay party to stop and request the old 
man to give them a tune on his organ. 

What will you have, young gentlemen? he 
asked; a song from the last opera, or per- 
haps, Bertrand’s Farewell? 

At these words burst out an unanimous 
shout, “Les adieux Bertrand!” 

That is my choice, said the old man, and 
appeared to brighten up at this request, 
though his eye remained cold, and expressed 
not the pleasure which kindled his other fea- 
tures. Madelon! said he, turning to the girl, 
Do you see any of our company near? 

None, answered the girl, whose counte- 
nance the young men could now distinctly 
observe by the light of agas lamp. It was a 
a regular, beautiful, but serious countenance, 
pale and cold; but in spite of this seriousness, 
in spite of this coldness, her dark-brown eyes 
glanced quickly around in search of those 
whom the old man called “their company.” 

The musician had, in the mean time, seat- 
ed himself on a small three-footed stool, 
which the girl had hitherto carried, and now 
placed behind him. After adjusting his or- 
gan, he began the song, which he and the 
girl accompanied with their voices. Neither 
of them sang particularly well, though by no 
means contemptibly. At the same'time, the 
dog carefully put down his lantern, took his 








station at the old man’s feet, and seemed to 
listen to his master with as much attention as 
any of the by-standers. 

Several of the young men joined in the 
song, and this attracted near them a curious 
crowd, who all listened attentively, and ac- 
cording to their several ability, threw a sous, 
or perhaps a frank-piece, into the young 
girl's plate, which she, without looking up, 
was silently handing round the eircle. 

One of the young men, Claude Ducanger, 
a student of medicine, meanwhile approached 
the old man, and asked him, when he had 
finished, if he could sing to them Beranger’s 
song, “The Officer in Tenens # 

Oh ‘yes, sir, replied the old man, if it will 
not be too long. I perceive that a number of 
listeners have collected round me, and the 
song which I have sung, as well as the one 
you have requested of me, is of a kind to at- 
tract certain men who are not particularly 
agreeable. Iam subjected to the strict watch 
of the police, said he then in a low voice, and 
those whom I call my company, are soldiers 
and policemen in their uniforms and frocks, 
who always accompany me on the boulevard, 
as well as on the New Bridge, where a'so I 
sometimes stand. 

The young man burst out into a bitter 
laugh. 

My organ does not play that song of Be- 
ranger’s, continued the old man; but 1 will 
sing it to you with much pleasure along with 
Madelon. Every thing which calls to mind 
those glorious times is dear and precious to 
me, and awakens remembrances which cause 
my old heart to swell. Come, Madelon— 
The Officer in Retirement. 

The girl again advanced to his side, and 
began with him the song, which the old man 
sang with deep emotion. The dog, however, 
appeared not to like it so well as Bertrand’s 
Farewell, for immediately after the the first 
stanza,, he arose from his placc of repose, 
looked round among the circle of spectators, 
and kept up a constant low growl, as if he 
were humming an accompaniment to his 
master’s music. The old organ-player, in 
spite of the deep interest he took in the song, 
seemed to observe the dog’s restlessness, for 
when a slight pause in the music permitted, 
he bade him in a suppressed voice to lie 
down; but the animal appeared to pay him no 
attention, for which he had good reasons, 
since at the commencement of this verse— 

Withdrawn a moment from the skies, 
The cagle quits his mountain nest, 
When an audacious robber flies, 
Of his dread bolt to be possess’d. 
The bird submits to fate—W hat then? 
Must hope forever too expire? 
He in his offspring lives again, 
And I will cease not to desire! — 
the song was interrupted by a guardsman en- 
tering in among the spectators. 

What have we here? said he in a harsh 
tone. What is this mob about? Inthe name 
of the Jaw I require all who are here assem- 
bled to disperse. 

The by-standers murmured—some of them 
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remained, some slipped away, but the party 
from the theatre appeared to give no sort of 
attention to the command, pressed nearer 
round the organ-player, and required him to 
proceed. 

The soldier in the mean time was crowded 
into close contact with the old man. 

Ab, Monsieur Quatrebras, said he, is it 
you? Is it possible I hear that forbidden song 
again? I warn you forthe last time. Out of 
respect for these gentlemen, whom I see 
around me, I will let you go free once more. 

The old man was silent, but the young gen- 
tlemen murmured, and the rest of the inqui- 
sitive spectators gradually retired. 

Will you please, young gentlemen, said 
the police-soldier, torepair to your dwellings, 
like quiet citizens? There will be nothing 
more in this place for you to hear, and as 
you may observe, thereare numbers just at 
hand, who may by and by force themselves 
upon you as your conductors. At’ these 
words, he pointed to several soldiers and po- 
lice-men, who were entering upon the boule- 
vard. 

The young people retired in great displea- 
sure, venting aloud their indignation at the 
police, but moved off quietly to the Restau- 
rateur’s, where they soon forgot, over their 
bottles, the organ-player, his daughter, the 
poodle-dog, and even politics and police.— 

Claude Ducanger was the only one who 
remained behind with the minstrel, and in- 
quired of him in an under-tone, Old man, 
where do you live? 

Do you wish to know for any good purpose? 

Certainly! replied the young man. 

Faubourg St. Martin, near the church St. 
Lawrence, No. 22, Rue de la Fidelité, said the 
oldman. It is far from here, so give your- 
self no useless trouble; what you are perhaps 
in pursuit of, you will not obtain. 

Fear not, good old man! said Claude to him 
in asoothing tone. * My intentions are hon- 
orable. Good night, and may you reach home 
safely. 

Just as he was about entering the confec- 
tionary, to rejoin his friends, some one close 
behind him said, A word Sir, if you please. 

He turned and saw the police-soldier stand- 
ing behind him. 

Will you have the goodness to give me 
your name? 

Willingly! My name is Claude Ducanger. 

Your occupation? 

I am a student of medicine. 

A native of Paris? 

Yes! 

Your parentage? 

Peter Ducanger, Goldsmith, in the Rue 
de St. Honoré. 

Very well, said the soldier, and would have 
retired, but Claude detained him. 

May I ask by what authority you subject 
me to this examination in the public street? 

My duty, Mons. Ducanger, replied the sol- 
dier with that courteousness with which the 
better among his class are accustomed to ex- 
ercise their disagreeable office. 
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Your duty? answered the young man,—what 
has that to do with me? 

You enquired after the dwelling of the 
hand-organ player, replied the soldier: pro- 
bably on account of his daughter? You need 
not give yourself any trouble in that quarter; 
her reputation is beyond suspicion; and there 
is scarcely a more exemplary being in Paris. 
As for the old man, I warn vou, young gentle- 
man, that he is a dangervus character; he 
has been for a full yearunder the strict sur- 
veillance of the police. He is a villainous 
enemy tothe Bourbons, and a very Napoleon- 
istincarnate. Be on your guard respecting 
him, for he may possibly bring you into some 
difficulty. 

To what regiment did you formerly belong? 
asked Claude, suddenly interrupting the sol- 
dier’s remarks. 

The fifteenth regiment of Chasseurs, re- 
plied the other. 

Your decorations, your appearance, your 
fine deportment, all told me, that you were 
an old soldier who had seen much service. 

I was Quarter-Master on the day that the 
sun of Austerlitz arose, said the policeman, 
with a soldierly pride. 

So you fought under Napoleon? exclaimed 
the young man with enthusiasm. You shared 
the renown of his deeds, the glory, which he 
shed over France, and yet you persecute those 
who still glow with reverence for the hero 
of the age? 

My duty! replied the man of the police 
with a shrug of his shoulder. 

Still that ought— 

But before Ducanger could conclude, the 
soldier laid his massy hand on the lips of the 
fiery young orator, and closed his mouth. 

Keep silence, Sir! he whispered. Expose 
not yourself to difficulties, and compel me not 
to — 

Claude Ducanger was much too discreet a 
person, not to break off the conversation im- 
mediately, especially as he saw several sus- 
picious looking men lingering about him. 

Good night! said he to the former Quarter- 
Master of the 15th Regiment of Chasseurs, 
who seemed to acknowledge his civility by 
repeated admonitions to be onhis guard re- 
specting the Napoleonist. 








SONG. 
FROM THE ETONIAN. 
Go where the water glideth gently ever— 
Glideth through meadows that the greenest be: 
Wander beside our own beloved river, 
And think of me. 


Wander in forests where the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beneath the giant tree: 
Listen the dim brook pining as it playeth, 

And think of me. 


And when the sky is silver pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth through the lonely tree, 
Go out beneath that solitary heaven, 

And think of me. 


And when the pale moon riseth as if dreaming, 

Treading with still white feet the lulled sea, 

Go like a spirit forth, beneath her beaming, 
And think of me. 








WMOBAL & BABCIGUOVS, 


THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

How are we to cultivate and increase our 
desire for spiritual gifts? Is such desire 
a voluntary thing, and within the control 
of our own minds? Assuredly it is. Is it 
not a well known fact that we can cultivate 
certain tastes and appetites in our bodily 
constitutions, which hardly appeared to 
exist before, nay, of which we had directly 
the opposite antipathies and aversions? An 
article of food which waS at first nauseous, 
may by effort and trial, by association and 
habit, became positively agreeable, and even 
necessary to our comfort. Those who per- 
sist in fixing their attention on the beauties 
and master-pieces of any of the fine aris, are 
well known to create for themselves in this 
manner new tastes, and desires, and capaci- 
ties, of which they were not at all conscious 
before. One of the most eminent jurists in 
this country has said, that when he first com- 
menced the study of law, there were certain 
portions of it so repulsive, so re\olting to 
the native habits of his mind, that the ne- 
cessity of conquering them would draw tears 
of almost bitter despair from his eyes—but 
that at length, he derived a positive pleasure 
from pursuing those very speculations. Now 
ifsuch be undeniably the case in our bodily rela- 
tions, in the fine arts, andin thesciences; if, by 
fixing the attention and bending the energies 
of the mind in one direction, we can actually 
form for ourselves a new set of permanent 
and habitual desires, we perseive how amply 
justified and illustrated is the Apostle’s exhor- 
tation, that we should desire spiritual gifts. 
For surely these desires are as easy of culti- 
vation as the former. They are as natural 
tous as the others—they belong essentially to 
our immortal souls—they are necessary to 
our complete and ultimate well being. Man- 
kind are so constituted, that the more they 
fix their attention and contemplation on 
spiritual gifts, the more vehemently will they 
desire them. This is all that is wanted. 
The whole difficulty consists in the melan- 
choly fact, that our attention is drawn away 
from such salutary objects, and is confined to 
meaner and less worthy objects. You, then, 
who are justly dissatisfied with the lowness 
of your present moral and spiritual condition, 
you who regret that you are so far from the 
standard which the dreams of your youth, 
the dictates of your consciences, and the ex- 
press laws of God have pointed out, cherish 
that regret and dissatisfaction as the harbin- 
ger of better things. Let it not be paralysed 
by apathy, let it not be crushed by the inferior 
allurements of the world. There are certain 
diseases which are considered dangerous in 
proportion as they are free from pain. The 
skilful and tender physician looks anxiously 
for some marks of suffering—some traces of 
sensitiveness—some proof that feeling is not 
yetentirely extinct. As longas these exist, 
he feels that there is a hope, and he employs 

















every resource to restore the principle of 
health and life. But if his patient be not 
even susceptible of pain, the case is despe- 
rate. The same fact is true in our moral dis- 
eases, in the sickness of the soul. A single 
spark of regret, compunction, sorrow, in the 
spirit, shows that life is in it yet. Press it 
therefore with all your energies. Nurse it with 
all your tenderness. Awaken it with all 
your skill. Fan it with all the breezes of 
heaven. Because, a regret for sin implies, in 
its very nature, a desire for the very opposite 
of sin, and such desire is capable of urlimit- 
ed growth and enlargement.—APOLLOs. 
DUETS WIBUGATUATE USA, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 

ON THE LAST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Foster’s republication of the four great 
British Reviews forms something like an era 
in the foreign literature of our country. Under 
the title of the Pruning Knife, (not inappro- 
priate, we trust, even to a rose without a 
thorn), we propose occasionally, with the aid 
of others, to give our readers some detailed ac- 
count of these publications, pointing out such 
articles as may appear worthy of notice, and 
animadverting on such portions as may de- 
mand from us a passing discussion. We 
begin with the London Quarterly, No. 106. 

The first article is devoted to the hackney- 
ed subject of our own poor, devoted country, 
and is quite severe, of course. The reviewer 
unites with Mons. Beaumont in censuring the 
Americans for declining matrimonial connex- 
ions with coloured people; forgetting that 
Englishmen have just as great a horror of 
marrying even white persons who belong to 
a caste below themselves. When Europeans 
have forsaken this prejudice, let them read 
lectures against ours. We were nota little 
amused at M. Beaumont’s own inconsisten- 
cy, as quoted by the reviewers. To illustrate 
our aversion to associating with the blacks, 
he says, “Conceive what would be the dis- 
gust of an elegant company, if they found 
themselves mixed with rude, ill-dressed hu- 
man beings!” Now we say to him, why 
should that elegant company of yours enter- 
tain such a disgust at ill-dressed human be- 
ings?—there is quite as much prejudice in it, 
as in refusing to associate with a different 
race from ourselves. But so it is: one can 
perceive a mote in the eyes of others, while 
it is difficult, even with the help ofa looking- 
glass, to detect the beam in his own. 

The reviewer quotes and italicises this as- 
sertion of M.Beaumont—that nothing is more 
rare than to see a protestant minister with a 
hoary head. And what do our readers sup- 
pose, according to this veracious authority, 
becomes of all elderly protestant ministers? 
Why, as fast as they lay up a little capital 
from their salaries, they take to mercantile 
pursuits! We can assure the reviewer, as 
well as his author, that if hoary headed min- 
isters are rare among us, it is not that they 
have turned store-keepers, but that they have 











died in the service of their master. 
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Americans, however, would do well to read 
this and all similar articles. Among many 
prejudices and mistakes, we shall discover 
some sober truths, and become, it is hoped, 
all the better for them. 

Art. 2. reviews Dr. Meyen the Prussian’s 
Voyage round the world. It is amusing and 
instructive, and we shall occasionally enrich 
our miscellaneous columns with its contents. 

Art. 3. on Hope’s History of Architecture, is 
a rich and tasteful piece of criticism. It is 
very severe on modern English architecture. 
It combats the opinion which has long pre- 
vailed, that the best specimens of the Gothic 
style originated in England. It passes high 
encomiums on Palladio, whose reputation 
had latterly declined. And it concludes by 
recommending a faithful but not slavish ad- 
herence to the principles of Grecian art. 

Art. 4. Michaud’s Travels in the East.— 
Good reading enough. Nothing very re- 
markable. 

Art. 5. Major Downing’s Letters.—By the 
help of extracts from the renowned Major 
this is a pretty amusing article. F 

Art. 6. Lyell’s Principles of Geology.—Pro- 
foundly learned and interesting. We are 
here carried, so to speak, into the mysterious 
laboratories of nature. We see volcanoes 
pouring out their lavas, and oceans, lakes 
and rivers depositing their sediments through 
the indefinite periods of the past. We see 
the gradual growth of the present crust of the 
earth. We see climates undergoing an en- 
tire change in one and the same latitude. 
We see innumerable species of animals, 
which are at present altogether unknown on 
the earth’s surface. And lastly, we are led 
to the probable origin of the various rocks 
which are found in different regions. 

Art. 7. The Georgian Era.—Here is a book 
dreadfully cut up, and to all appearance de- 
servedly so; but evidently with a spirit which 
betrays considerable personal pique and jeal- 
ousy. Had the reviewer contemplated a 
similar work? or, was his own name passed 
over in contemptuous silence by the bio- 
graphical compend which he attacks? 

Art. 8. English Charity.—This is one of 
the most origina], curious, and amusing com- 
positions ever yet concocted for a Review. 
Let the reader imagine a Christopher North 
sallying forth through one of the southern 
counties of England, in the capacity of com- 
missioner to establish the provisions of the 
new poor laws. Very much such an article 
as this would he have written about his ex- 
pedition. The writer at first pretends that 
he only accompanies the commissioner; but 
long before the conclusion, we perceive that 
he must have been the commissioner himself. 
Never was a dry subject of political economy 
treated with so much anecdote, lively descrip- 
tion, wit and humor. Yet in one portion, we 
are strongly reminded of Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries. It is where the author describes his 
calling together different classes of inhabit- 
ants, and the adroitness with which he con- 
quered difficulties, removed obstacles, and 





established new institutions. How much 
must it gratify Miss Martineau to see those 
doctrines and conclusions respecting the 
poor, which she had the courage to inculcate 
in the face of scornful opposition and ridi- 
cule, now upheld and defended!—and that 
too, in the very publication, which but two 
or three years ago most brutally attacked that 
high-minded and philanthropic lady for earn- 
estlv recommending the same views to her 
countrymen! But such is the progress and 
the reward of truth. 


Art. 9. Tomkins upon the Aristocracy.— 
The book here noticed is a severe attack up- 
on the English aristocracy, end is ascribed by 
the reviewer to Lord Brougham. 


Art. 10. Essays of Fisher Ames.—This is 
the third American author noticed in the pre- 
sent number. Our country contrives, after 
all, to attract a good deal of attention. These 
writings of Mr. Ames are directed against 
the spirit of ultra-democracy, and have lately 
been republished ir England. The reviewer 
makes them the occasion ofa sharp attack on 
the Whig Administration, followed up by a 
labored defence of Sir Robert Peel. 
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SrecvuLaTIoONsS—THE WIFE AND WomANn’s Rewarp, 
sy Mrs. Norton—Lopore, sy Mrs. SHELLEY— 
SInGULAR CARELESSNESS, IN THE LAST LONDON 
QUARTERLY—SOUTHERN LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Medora.—Refreshing spot! Is the breakfast ta- 
ble with its heated viands, the scene for South- 
ern comfort? I am glad to leave it, and yet 
would not dispense with that social assembling, 
since each morning presents, after an annihila- 
tion of thought, a kind of resurrection, which 
were it not so common, we should call a miracle, 
when man meets man renewed and braced for 
action. Then with akiss on the children’s “shi- 
ning face,” and a glance at the busy world, it is 
delicious to steal back to my boudoir. The birds 
know that Ihave come to make them happy, 
the flowers not yet released from night-dews, 
look in atmy window with their silent smiles, 
and my books too, these quiet, but precious com- 
panions wait to yield me their treasures. 


I sometimes fancy what will be the compensa- 
tion for these vehicles of thought in a more spir- 
itual state of existence. There, perhaps, mind 
will rush to sympathetic mind from unknown dis- 
tances—doubt, if it can exist, be answered by 
whispering spirits almost in anticipation—and the 
high speculations which here are surrounded by 
the mists of earth, be solved in words of light 
and glory, beaming from the fount of thought. 
But I must rouse myself from these musings, for 
material books are before me. (Nanny enters.) 
Here comes Nanny, her jetty face in smiles, 
knowing that the rose-colored note in her hand 
contains good tidings. It is from Lisa, my 
bright and beautiful friend; she will pass a morn- 
ing hour with me, she whose tender heart shades 
down her dazzling intellect. Clear these books 
from the chair, Nanny, and stay in attendance. 
(Lisa enters.) Welcome, dearest. It is a luxury 
to waive all preludes with you. Let us unload at 
once this groaning secretary, and first, here is 











‘The Wife and Woman’s Reward, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Have you read it? 

Lisa. Yes; itis an exquisite morceau for no- 
vel readers. There is an appearance of heart 
in it, but, alas, who can tell where heart is in that 
London world? Even the name of Mrs. Nor- 
ton, I find, is coupled with bad notoriety. 

Medora. It is a blessed thing, my Lisa, that in 
this country a story would be unpopular and un- 
faithful to truth, which should be founded on the 
favorite theme of English high societies, licen- 
tiousness in married life. I would be willing to 
present the magic glass of the Arabian Nights 
to the matrons of America, with the conviction, 
that when held to their lips, its surface would be 
unclouded. Oh, long, long may it be, before the 
talents of our country-women will find a true 
theme in the depravity of their sex! I am not 
willing to believe Mrs. Norton culpable. It 
seems scarcely probable that she should have is- 
sued such a consistent picture as Mary Dupré, 
in the ‘Woman’s Reward,’ without drawing from 
her own pure experience. There is no high flown 
sensibility in the character. Virtue moves on in 
her own majestic course, not proudly, but faith- 
fully; and when crushed to the earth, upholds 
her banner of heart and mind. She is a noble 
creature—I am better for her. 

Lisa. The “Wife” is inferior as a moral pic- 
ture, but the interest is absorbing. 

Medora.—True; but I think there are very few 
American husbands, who would not have turned 
“Poor Carry Clinton” out. of doors, while the 
English lord was kissing her cheek. 

Lisa.—Do you recollect the pretty paragraph 
on laughter? Let me read it to you. 

“There is nothing which is so rarely graceful 
as laughter; nothing which a pretty woman 
should more carefully study, or more carefully 
avoid. We have our beau ideal of a laugh, as 
of every thing else in the world; it should not be 
too loud and hearty, nor feeble and affected asa 
school girl’s titter; it should not distort and con- 
vulse the features, and yet it must have the whole 
heart’s gaiety in it: it should not seem forced, as 
a tribute of acquiescence in our having said “a 
good thing;” and yet it must give the welcome 
impression, that we are ourselves the inspirers, 
as we are the sharers of that merriment: it should 
sound kindly, even while it mocks, and not die 
away in a sneer of bitterness and contempt; it 
should be low and even, and not startle the ear 
into displeased attention. The perfection of a 
laugh, (and it is far easier to say what it should 
not be, than what it should) is to be welcome 
even to those who do not hear the jest which 
called it forth; who hearing the laugh only, look 
round and smile, and return again to their own 
occupation.” 

Medora.—Moore has all that in Lalla Rookh, 
however, tinged with his own glow of poetry. 

“Her laugh full of life, without any control, 

But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul, 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brightened all over. 

Lisa.—Beautiful! beautiful! But the worst of 
it is, that am acquaintance of ours, on reading 
this discussion on laughter, will have no fixed 
looks for a month, in the effort to arrange her 
cachinnation a la Norton. 

Here is ‘Lodore’ by Mrs. Shelley; a work full 
of “linked sweetness,” but distressingly “long 
drawn out.” Isshe the wife of the poet? Hp 
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married, you know, the daughter of Godwin and 
Miss Wolstonecraft. 

Medora.—I intended asking you the same 
question. I only judge by internal evidence that 
she may be. She has Godwin’s fault of elabo- 
rating excessively, and though her touch is deli- 
cate, and the coloring good, one becomes weary 
of so many hair lines. She is, however, what 
he is not, careless. Turn to vol. 1, p. 19, and 
54, and you will see the most offensive instance. 

A fault painful to me in this work is its want 
of moral point. When I had ceased reading, 1 
mused upon it, and asked myself what are all 
these words for? So completely do rounded 
paragraphs sink beneath tangible goodness. Anc 
yet I would not deny the work all praise. It cer- 
tainly belongs not to a common mind. 

Medora. Enough of novels, dearest, now!— 
Shall I tell you an odd piece of carelessness, to 
say the least of it, in the last London Quarterly? 
The leading article is headed with three works 
on America. One of them is ‘New-England by 
one of her sons.’ The reviewer first notices the 
work of M. Beaumont, in which he introduces 
the subject of ranks in society in this country, 
and that leads him to the following remarks and 
extracts, (p. 159); hear them— 

“The author of ‘New-England by one of her 
sons,’ has a passage at page 336, part of which 
may, at first sight be considered as at variance 
with all these views and assertions of M. Beau- 
mont. 

‘We Americans,’ he says, ‘have our preferences. 
We think it an innocent and convenient thing to draw 
arbitrary lines of distinction between different pro- 
fessions. It is a pleasant employment, too, to clamber 
over these distinctions in life. Perhaps there is not 
a country in the world where professions are so often 
changed as in America. We are restless and proud, 


and since our civil institutions have established no 
permanent artificial gradations among us, we have de- 
,79 


. 


vised them ourselves. 

The reviewer then remarks: “We were puz- 
zled, for a moment, when we chanced to open the 
book at this paragraph, but matters were cleared 
up somewhat when we discovered that the par- 
ticular instance of changing a profession, which 
had called forth the author’s remarks, was nei- 
ther more nor less than the case of a journeyman 
mechanic folding up his rule, and betaking him- 
self to college with a view to the clerical line! 
And then the writer proceeding at page 337 to 
analyze the aristocratical leaven among us, de- 
cides that various degrees of softness and white- 
ness of the hands are perhaps as good criterions 
as as any thing.” 

Now open, Lisa, dear, at pages 336 and 337 in 
‘New-England by one of her sons,’ which is on 
the shelf, and see if the paragraph quoted by the 
reviewers is there. 

(Lisa examines the book.) There is nothing 
like it, Medora. 

Medora. No, indeed, there is not! This ex- 
tract came from the New-England Village Choir, 
published a few years since in Boston, and you 
may find it on page 61 of the second edition. 
This discriminating reviewer probably took a set 
of American books en masse, and chanced, as he 
says with much naiveté, to open the book, and head 
it with the title of another! This mistake must 
be the more provoking to the author of ‘New- 
England’ because it renders him liable to the 
charge of plagiarism—a charge which I freely 
made, until I sent to Berrett’s book-store, aud 

. upd he was as innocent as a lamb of that of- 








fence at least. In a note, the reviewer says, 
“‘New-England by one of her sons,’ is rather an 
interesting little work, though confused in its ar- 
rangement.” This criticism can have no refer- 
ence to the ‘Village Choir,’ perfect system being 
the greatest characteristic of the author. Ishould 
like to ask the reviewer quietly who is confused 
now? He is in an odd literary entanglement, and 
I scarcely know how the London Quarterly can 
make the amende honourable to either party. 

(Nanny enters with a fresh-looking periodical.) 

Lisa. What have we here? The Southern 
Literary Journal! 

Medora. Yes; Ihave seen the proof sheets, and 
now it comes out as fair as good printing and good 
matter can make it. You will trace in the first 
prose article, and in the best poem, two of the 
earliest and staunchest literary contributors to 
the Rose Bud. As these mediums of intellect 
multiply, we shall see thoughts starting up like 
southern vines—they only required something to 
lean upon. The Journal is in the hands of the 
reading public by this time, and I need only now 
give it a cordial welcome. It is all that it re- 
quires, for it is its own recommendation. 

Lisa. Before I leave you, let me tell you how 
much Bishop England’s theory of Virgil’s Elysian 
fields, as unfolded in his essay in the Southern 
Literary Journal, seems to correspond with ideas 
entertained on the subject by the London Quar- 
terly reviewers. ‘We can never forget,” they 
say, in an article on Lyell’s Geology, “the luxury 
of geologizing in the extinct craters of the Elysian 
Fields, with a Virgil in one hand and a hammer 
in the other—now penetrating the grotto of the 
Sybil beneath the curious lava-rock of Cume, 
now standing on the promontory of Misenum, 
surrounded by the written monuments of classical 
antiquity, and viewing, through the transparent 
medium of that delicious atmosphere, Vesuvius 
and Solfatara yet smoking, with a hundred cir- 
cling hills that mark out so many extinct volca- 
noes, whose craters and sides are studded with 
relics of Roman villas and Grecian cities—Baie 
and Puteoli, Neapolis and Pestum.” 

It is but justice, however, to Bishop England, 
to remark, that this passage could not have been 
published at the time he took his rotes and drew 
his conclusions on the spot. 

Farewell! we meet to-morrow. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Views of the Wandering Orphan” have 
met respectful consideration. 
“Anna” from Augusta delayed. 
poetical matter. 


Also some 





REMITTANCES. 
From Edisto, Sandton, and China Grove, S.C. 
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Dr. Combe in his Treatise on Health and Educa- 
tion, denounces long school-hours ani tight stays. 

The New-York Star speaks highly of the historical 
and statistical work recently prepared by our towns- 
man, Mr. Benjamin Elliott, for the Lidrary Society. 

A great Eruption of Vesuvius was daily expected 
at the date of the last account from Naples. 

King William recently presented an elegant gold 
watch to SirG. Smart, conductor of the Royal Music- 
al Festival. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society offer a premium 
of $500 for one thousand first rate leeches of Ameri- 
can growth. 

Mr. Lauriat, in his late ascension from Providence, 
rose to the height of 23,000 feet. 

















The Philadelphia papers say that white hats are out 
of fashion, and that black ones, with low crowns and 
wide brims, are all the go. 

A flue for locomotive engines has been invented and 
patented, which will obviate all the trouble to passen- 
gers from the sparks. 

The Federal-street Theatre in Boston has been con- 
secrated into a new institution, called the Boston Aca- 
demy for Music. 


2B BUD. 


THE WISHER.—A FAIRY TALE. 
CHAP. I. 

Showing how Harry Merdon wished for mo- 
ney—how it came to him—and what he did with it. 

I wish it would rain money, said Harry Mer- 
don to his papa. 

Why so? said Mr. Merdon. You have clothes, 
and food, and a nice house to live in, what more 
do you wish for? 

Oh, a thousand things, answered Harry. A 
rocking-horse, and a gold watch, and a library, 
and plenty of sugar things, and— 

Stop, said his papa, that is enough for the pre- 
sent! You are asrestlessas a great king the 
books tell about, who made himself master of all 
the countries about him, and then wept because 
he had no more ,to conquer. Silly boy! You 
have all your proper wants gratified, and yet you 
are dissatisfied; and as Mr. Merdon said this, he 
went into his office, and Harry walked on. 

I don’t care, said Harry, about that old king 
Alexander, I believe they call him. I wish it 
would rain money. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and Harry having 
permission to walk, strolled out of the city to- 
wards Mazyckboro’. He was not contented with 
seeing the pretty, fresh looking grass spread out 
like a carpet, nor the setting sun sailing like a 
balloon down the sky, nor with the fresh breeze, 
as if unseen hands were fanning him, nor with 
the river lying like a glass, showing the beauti- 
ful clouds over again; no, no, master Harry cared 
for none of these things that God has given to 
his children so kindly, but he went on saying, oh 
dear, if it would only rain money! 

While he was walking along, thinking about 
it, he saw a small dark cloud rising from the 
North. It moved so fast that he could not help 
watching it. At length it stopped over his head, 
and came down slowly, and while he looked 
with his face upward, he felt something fall on 
his forehead, and sawit drop on the earth. He 
stooped to see what it was. He could hardly be. 
lieve it to be true when he found it was a four. 
pence, as bright and new as if it had just been 
made inthe mint. He clapped his hands, and 
skipped for joy. 

I will go straight home and show it to papa and 
mamma, said he, and then buy something nice, 
and divide with the children. 

So he set off to gohome. As he passed the 
market, he saw the old women sitting there 
with molasses candy, and fresh groundnut cakes. 

I should like one of those cakes, said Harry 
to himself; but he walked on, thinking he would 
tell his parents first, how he came by the money; 
but at the corner of the street he saw another 
black woman selling groundnut-cakes. 

He stopped. I can buy a cake and carry a 
part of it home, thought he, and then tell the 
family about it. 

So he bought it, and began to eat his share, 
and it was very nice and sweet. His papa lived 
on South Bay, and alas, before he reached home, 
he ate all the cake! 

Iam ashamed to tell them about it, thought 
Harry, because I have been so selfish. Perhaps 
if I walk out to morrow, I shall see some more 
money drop out of the cloud, and then I am sure 
I shall carry it home and divide it. 

Harry went home, but his thoughts were so 
full of his cloud-money, that he was careless and 
disobedient, missed his lesson at school the next 
day, and was very unhappy. 





























s THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 








OBUGIWNAL POWBLRY. 


THE BETROTHED. 
Scene—A Southern Plantation—Noon. 
MOTHER. 

Why linger near me, Emma, with that cheek 
Which colors up in flushings like the sky 
Lit by the sinking sun? Why from thine hand 
Falls the small needle, as e’en that were weight 
Too large? What mean these broken words, and sighs, 
Now passionate, then sinking down so low 
That I must bend mine ear to catch the tone? 
Hark, is that Edgar’s step? 

EMMA. 
O, mother, dear— 
MOTHER. 

My child, my simple child, it needs not words 
To tell me now—indeed, I’ve known it long. 
Think’st thou, that I could see the lily’s leaves 
Floating like living things upon the wave, 

And guess not that the tide did move them thus? 
Think’st thou that when the rose’s bloom is stirr’d, 
I know not that the breeze, with waving breath, 

Is sweeping o’er its rich and blu:hing leaves? 

Or when the wind-harp wakes with thrilling tones, 
I know not the same breeze, kissing its strings, 
Doth call its murmurs? Just as plain to me, 

Is it, that love, my child, hath touch’d thy soul! 
Nay, start not, Emma, ’tis no sin to love.— 

But come, and lay thy head upon my breast, 

And tell me all. I will not seek thine eyes, 

Nor pierce their sable fringe, but clasp thy hand, 
Thy fair, soft hand, whose tender pressure shall 
Speak half thy tale. 





EMMA. 
My gentle mother, how 
Can I for any other love neglect 
Thy love? nor did I, nor did Edgar thus; 
And when this morn he urg’d his eager suit, 
Thy name was blent in fondness with my own. 

Rememberest thou, oh yes, thou never canst 
Forget the day, when, but a thoughtless girl, 
With springing step and floating hair, I sought 
The river bank whereon my brothers sat, 

‘ Throwing the line to lure their watery prey; 
Eager to see their prisoner caught, I lean’d 

On a young sapling with unconscious weight, 
And fell—when Edgar saw—he sprang—impetuous, 
Leap’d to the wave, and with sustaining strength 
Upbore me till assistance came. How quick 

Is thought! Though reeling, dizzy, just upon 
The brink of dark futurity, this hope 

Came lighting like a torch my youthful heart, 
Edgar will be my friend! I knew not love, 

Or then perchance I might have said, my love! 

Ere long he left us for more classic bowers; 

But tidings often came of one, who stood 

Before his classmates with a laurell’d brow, 
Winning with graceful ease the frequent prize. 

Nor this alone; I heard of generous deeds 

Where the kind heart out-shone the sparkling mind, 
As yon white blossoms grace the laurel-tree. 

And tokens sometimes came rememberingly, 
(Thou knowest them, mother, well)—a drawing once 
Of a young girl just rescued from the waves, 
With eyes seal’d up like blossoms in rude storms; 
He had not sketch’d her young deliverer; 

For modesty is nature in him, but 
My vision fancied there the ardent boy, 
His chesnut curls crush’d by the sweeping stream, 
His panting chest, his opening lips, his eyes 
Starting in fear, and doubt, and growing joy, 
When I unfolded mine.—Sometimes a flower 
Was sent, or leaf, gather’d perchance in some 
Lone, musing hour; or coloured sea-shell, which 
In whispers to mine ear, told a soft tale 
I whisper’d not again. 

Time roll’d, and he, 
That distant one, crown’d with collegiate fame, 
Return’d. He sought me, mother, and this morn, 
Where the clematis-bower shuts out the sun, 








And the fond birds pour forth their loving lays, 


He ask’d me for my heart.—I answer’d not; 
But, mother, it was hi:, on that far morn 
When shuddering from the river’s depth I woke 
Within his arms. 
MOTHER. 
Thanks, love, for this fond trust. 
Oh, never should a daughter’s thoughts find rest 
On kinder pillow than a mother’s heart. 
But Edgar comes.—Look up and meet his smile. 
* * * a * * * ” 
Yes, take her hand, and with it a young heart 
Full of love’s first devotion. ’Tis a charge, 
My son, most precious! When she errs, reprove, 
Spare not deserv’d reproof; she has been train’d 
In Christ’s high school, and knows that she is frail, 
And she can bear the probe when brought by love. 
But of neglect beware! Cherish her well; 
For should the breath of coldness fall on her, 
Thou wouldst hear no complaint, but thou wouldst see 
Her sink into the grave, as the green leaves 
Shrivel and fade beneath autumnal winds. 
It is a struggle hard to bear, my son, 
When a fond mother’s cherish’d flower is borne, 
Gently transplanted, to a happy home; 
But deeper far than death’s the withering pang, 
To see her sought a few short months of pride, 
Her beauties cherish’d, and her odors priz’d, 
And then thrown by as lightly as the weed, 
The trampled weed, along the traveller’s path. 
And, oh, bethink thee, Edgar, of her soul, 
And lead her in the heavenly road to God. 
In that great day, when mortal hearts are bare, 
Motives and deeds, before the Eternal throne, 
Beware lest I, with earnest pleadings, sue 
To thee for this sweet child! Bring her to me 
A blessed spirit, wrapt in robes of grace, 
And if there’s gratitude in heavenly bowers, 
Oh, thou shalt hear its full and gushing tones 


Rise in thanksgiving from a mother’s soul! C.G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE BOY OF SCIO. 
The incident is related in Victor Hugo’s *Orientales.” 
GLoom hung o’er vine-clad Scio. Her bright isle 
No longer wore to meet the sunbeam’s smile 
Its mantle of rich beauty, and the stream 
That rov’d where groves of elm-trees lent their gleam, 
Now caught no soft reflection from fair domes 
Of pure and tinted marble, once the homes 
Of dark-eyed maidens, but destruction drear 
Told that the Turkish spoiler linger’d near. 
And mid the blacken’d walls, and temples dead, 
There sat a Grecian boy, with his young head 
Bow’d low in mate despair, and his blue eye 
Gazing upon the!andscape, far and nigh; 
While in his slender hand he closely prest 
A hawthorn flower, as if his little breast 
Did count it a companion, left by fate, 
Like his own hapless self, quite desolate. 
* Twas sad to see that boy!—and as I met 
His wild and hurried glance, where want had set 
Her mournful seal, and mark’d the frequent gush 
Of sudden tears that o’er his cheek would rush, 
My spirit yearn’dto comfort, and with meek 
And earnest tenderness I sought to speak 
To his bewilder’é mind, and bade him tell 
His secret sorrow, ere I breath’d farewell. 
But he was mute! In vain I proffer’d food 
And gold and gatments:—with a gesture rude 
He pointed to the herbage, scatter’d wide 
Along the st that murmur’d by his side, 
Then listless turn’d away, nor ear would lend, 
To words that ask’d of mother, sister, friend; 
But knit his youthful brow, and seem’d once more 
To view the sea-girt landscape o’er and o’er. 
I would not urge him further; wrapt in thought 
I stood, while memory from past ages brought 
Each scene of gone-by triumph: the brave host 
Which made Thermopyle their country’s boast; 








With Marathon’s white tombs, that proudly rose, 
To mark the few that triumph’d o’er their foes;— 
Plateea and Mycalé, whose dread wrath 

Stay’d the fierce Persian in his classic path. 

All, all, from dim oblivion’s realm were won;— 
The godlike Plato, and that elder son, 

Who sought their good, yet took the poison’d cup 
His country fill’d, and boldly drank it up; 

The noble Pericles, and Solon wise; 

Demosthenes, who aim’d to break the ties 

That Phocion urged, and Aristides, he 

Whose name, “The Just,’ must sacred ever be. 
All came and went; the hero and the sage;— 
Each sect and founder pass’d from memory’s page; 
All went:—and when I turn’d with kindled thought 
To seek the lasting birthright they had bought, 
And saw but wasted fields, and fallen fanes, 

And forms, that seem’d to say, “a tyrant reigns,”’ 

I loath’d the stagnant calm of conquer’d peace, 
And from my lips burst forth, “Alas! poor Greece.”’ 
It was enough:—with eye that flash’d with light, 
And quivering lip, and cheek with crimson bright, 
The boy rush’d to my side, and wildly cast 

His wasted arms around me, till, at last, 

His slight form quite dilated with th’ excess 

Of wrongs that woke his spirit’s bitterness, 

These thrilling words his burden’d bosom freed, 
“Give me but balls and steel, ’tis all I need.’ 


Charleston, S.C. M. E. L. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SONG. 
New-England, New-England, my home o’er the sea! 
My heart, as I wander, turns fondly to thee, 
For bright rests the sun on thy clear winding streams, 
And soft o’er thy meadows the moon pours her beams. 
New-England, New-England, my home o'er the sea: 
The wanderer’s heart turns in fondness to thee. 


Thy breezes are healthful, and clear are thy rills, 

And the harvest waves proudly and rich on thy hills. 

Thy maidens are fair, and thy yeomen are strong, 

And thy rivers run blithely thy valleys among. 
New-England, New-England, my home o’er thesea! 
The wanderer’s heart turns in fondness to thee. 


There’s a home in New-England, where dear ones of 

mine 

Are thinking of me and the days of lang syne, 

And blest be the hour when, my pilgrimage o’er, 

I shall sit by that hearth-stone and leave it no more. 
New-England, New-England, my home o’er the sea! 
My heart, as I wander, turns fondly to thee. 
Buncombe, N. C. A.M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
HYMN. 
THE COMING OF CHRIST IN THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
Lonxp Jesus, come! for here 
Our path through wilds is laid; 
We watch as for the day-spring near, 
Amid the breaking shade. 


Lord Jesus, come! for still 
Vice shouts her maniac mirth; 

And famish’d thousands crave their fill, 
While teems the fruitful earth. 


Lord Jesus, come! for hosts 
Meet on the battle-plain; 

The patriot mourns, the tyrant boasts, 
And tears are shed like rain. 


Hark! herald voices near 
Proclaim thy happier day; 
Come, Lord, and our hosannas hear! 
We wait to strew thy way. 
H. MarTINEAv. 
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